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ROFESSOR CREIGHTON’S paper in a recent number of this 
JOURNAL calling attention to the possibility of a ‘‘ philosophi- 

eal platform ”’ is of sufficient importance, in connection with the 
addresses which suggested the article, to warrant further discussion. 
The subject may be regarded as Professor Creighton himself regards 
it, as a matter for the philosophers to consider. Thus he writes: 
‘¢A formulation of results and principles would furnish to philos- 
ophers themselves a starting-point for further investigations, and 
thus promote unity and continuity of effort.’’ This is in large part 
true. There have been times when it seemed that the work of philos- 
ophy consisted in emphasizing difference, not merely of results, but 
of methods and problems as well. Sometimes, too, the course of 
philosophy has led into the ‘‘doldrums,’’ and then the philosopher 
has drifted without tide, wind, or, apparently, compass. In view of 
such facts, it is well to be reminded that philosophy should know its 
business and with diligence give itself to its proper tasks. But, as 
no one knows better than the philosopher, the times when difference is 
taken for knoweldge, or indifference for wisdom are rare; and there 
has been at all times a pretty general agreement, understood if not 
expressed, among all schools both as to the aims of philosophy and the 
spirit in which these aims are to be prosecuted. If this spirit and 
the objects of its inquiry have not been emphasized sufficiently, it is 
because the need has not been felt or has been felt to be superfluous. 
If we raise the question with any other intention than securing closer 
cooperation among the workers in this field, as, of course Professor 
Creighton does not, I cannot help feeling that the question itself is 
somewhat anomalous. There is nothing, so far as I am aware, in the 
present condition of philosophy to suggest that it is either tradition- 
ally moribund or is prodigally wasting its inheritance. On the con- 
trary, there seems to be on all sides the conviction, not in one country 
alone, but in many, that the paths are pretty clearly defined along 
which, in the immediate future, the advancement of philosophy will 
lie. Who, among those who know, has not been impressed with the 
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fact that in our own day for the first time in its history philosophy 
is realizing the promise of its modern beginnings and is truly, and 
not merely expectantly, international? When, too, a psychologist 
receives knighthood for his eminent attainments, and a philosopher— 
who withal finds his problem centering in ‘‘God, freedom and 
immortality’’—is awarded a prize, which ranks him with the leading 
scientists of the age, because of his conspicuous services in the 
advancement of human knowledge, it is not a time when philosophers 
are going to listen to counsels of despair or to acknowledge intellec- 
tual bankruptey. If, from this point of view the question means 
anything at all, it is an expression of the self-consciousness which has 
come to birth with successful work; its value is esthetic, and not 
pedagogic. 

When, however, we change our point of view and look at 
philosophy in its educational relations, it takes on a new aspect. 
What philosophy is to the philosopher and what it is in an educational 
scheme do not seem to be quite the same thing. Now it is when we 
understand this difference that some light is thrown upon the ques- 
tion before us. The difference, it is fair to say, is one of the results 
of the changed educational outlook which characterizes our own day. 
Our educational practise has been guided, or misguided, by the 
determination to be in all things up-to-date. The motives here are 
chiefly two. There is first what may be called the ‘‘ Harvard idea.”’ 
According to this a university’s function is to provide the opportun- 
ity for learning the theoretical element of any of the subjects which 
now do, or in the future are likely to, arouse the interest or engage 
the energies of any of the university’s constituency. This has led to 
the elective system and a great overweighting of university courses, 
and has resulted through its embarras de richesses in the impoverish- 
ment of the individual’s faculties and the narrowing of his attain- 
ments. President Hadley in his 1908 report says on this that ‘‘ the 
great and well-deserved success of Harvard in many other lines 
where she was right led our American colleges to follow her blindly 
in this one where she appears to have been wrong. But we are 
coming to recognize that a smaller number of studies well taught will 
give a student a far better idea of the direction in which his powers 
really lie, and will lead him to conserve those powers instead of 
dissipating them.’’ Not only at Yale, but elsewhere, the elective 
system is being put under restraints which in a measure restores to 
its proper place the educational experience of the past in the educa- 
tion of the youth of to-day. The other motive determining an 
up-to-date educational policy is connected with the founding and 
increasing importance, in the educational practise of the country, 
of the state universities. The history of these institutions carries us 
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right into the heart of the ‘‘practical’’ aims which have made such a 
popular appeal and which have for a quarter of a century more and 
more controlled our educational policy. Now if we take these two 
motives together, we shall see the direction in which education has 
been moving for a number of years. Coincident with the first is the 
enlarged place that the pure sciences have taken in university cur- 
ricula, and with the second we confront the problems of applied 
science in their relation to the convenience and profit of men. 

These changes in our educational outlook have had consider- 
able influence upon the educational values attaching to the various 
branches of study. It is not possible, nor is it necessary, to follow 
out in detail this aspect of the subject. I shall confine myself to two 
remarks. The first is that when education gave to the pure sciences 
the opportunity and means to develop their special lines of work, 
the distinction between philosophy and science became better de- 
fined, and on one side and the other this distinction was interpreted 
into opposition, so that, as one phase of the conflict between theology 
and science, we have had more or less of conflict between science and 
philosophy. The importance of this is that, in eutting them- 
selves off academically from philosophy, the special sciences have 
been thrown into somewhat strange and unnatural associations with 
the technical and mechanical arts by which, in the period we are 
considering, they have been displaced and relegated to the second 
rank. In this situation the pure sciences have managed to hold 
their academic position because they were able to advertise the gains 
to be derived, in a practical way, from a cultivation of the sciences. 
But this has not been altogether favorable to the sciences themselves, 
and our universities have suffered corresponding loss in so far as 
they have ceased to be engaged in advancing knowledge in scientific 
directions, and have become repositories and dispensatories of knowl- 
edge already gained elsewhere. Attention was called, some years 
ago, to this tendency by President P. J. Ehrenheim, of the Noble 
Institute of Sweden, when he gave as his reason for not considering 
American scientists in the distribution of the Noble science prizes 
that ‘‘they study science only as a commercial venture.’’ The 
second remark refers to the growing consideration which, in aca- 
demic circles, is being given to the study of sociology. A large part 
of the appeal that sociology makes to students and educators alike is 
due to its ‘‘practical’’ character. It is on the humanitarian side 
what the industrial and mechanic arts are on the material. It is 
a sort of popular philosophy, little complex, easily understood, and, 
withal, entertaining. It is the only ‘‘view of life’’ most of our stu- 
dents get; better than none, less than the best, and altogether in- 
adequate. 
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I can not forbear to notice one of the losses which offsets the 
gains of our up-to-date educational practise. During this period, 
as we all know, the study of the classical languages and literatures 
has considerably lessened, if these subjects have not become com- 
pletely obscured. This falling off of interest in the ‘‘humanities’’ 
has presented itself, in educational circles, in the form of an inquiry 
as to the relative cultural value of Greek and Latin as compared 
with the natural sciences. This question, like so many others 
in education, is quite beside the mark, and while it affords a basis 
for. contention, it results in a confusion of issues. The fact remains, 
however, that with the increasing place of science in our curricula, 
the number of those, in our schools and colleges, who pursue the 
classical course has steadily decreased, until to-day, for the larger 
body of our university graduates, the intellectual sources of our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, as these are found in the literatures of the 
Greek and Roman worlds, is, without exaggeration, unknown. This, 
I affirm, is a serious loss. It is a loss because it leaves us with the 
arts of civilization without its science; and education—the current 
majority notwithstanding—is a training in science—in theory—and 
not in the manners, or mannerisms, of a particular generation. Now 
if the loss that is entailed upon our age by its neglect of a literary 
culture is coincident with, it is not altogether due to, the advance- 
ment of the physical sciences. It is much more the result of the 
attitude, method, and aims of the classicists themselves. To the 
layman nothing looks more abstract, formal, and bare than science, 
and it would seem that in trying to compete with the sciences, the 
classicists have succeeded in reducing the study of the languages to 
the same dimensions. The fact is, of course, that the sciences have 
a very rich content—the whole wonderful structure of this very 
complex universe of ours—and it is because the sciences keep their 
students face to face with the world that it arouses in them a devo- 
tion which is the despair of many another branch of human knowl- 
edge. And perhaps it is no less a fact that the ‘‘humanities’’ have 
lost their hold upon the youth of to-day because they have let go 
their proper content and have offered, instead of bread, a stone. 
Lost ground is a long time in being regained; and there is no hope 
of better things until structure is subordinated to language, and 
language is studied as the vehicle of literature, and literature as the 
embodiment of the life of a people. Here is a wide field of useful- 
ness which awaits cultivation; and in it we see the hope that the 
classical studies will take their proper place in our educational 
scheme. 

I have spoken of the classics and the natural sciences because in 
important respects it is the various relations which these have sus- 
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tained inter se that has determined the place of philosophy in our 
school systems. Indeed, so bound up is she with all branches of 
human knowledge that philosophy can enjoy no independent or iso- 
lated success. The success, therefore, of any curriculum might very 
well be estimated in terms of the interest it arouses in, and the im- 
pulse it generates in its students toward philosophy. A system 
for example, which makes it possible for any teacher to be in doubt 
as to the profit to be derived from the study of philosophy is 
suspect, and one may be excused for entertaining doubt of the 
scholarship of that teacher in the field of his special work. Indeed, 
the general point is well worth raising whether our American teach- 
ers of university rank are not lacking, not only in the ideals, but also 
in the rudiments of scholarship just in proportion to the degree in 
which philosophy presents itself to the university world as an aca- 
demic problem. I merely raise the question in passing, and go on to 
offer a few suggestions as to the bearings of the classical and natural 
science studies on the place of philosophy in the university cur- 
riculum. 

Reference was made in the beginning to the serious loss that has 
come upon philosophy through its neglect of the history of philoso- 
phy. This is a point for the philosophers themselves to consider. 
On its academic side the question seems to be connected with the 
neglect of distinctively ‘‘humanitarian’’ interests. It is hardly nec- 
essary to argue the issue: we all know that the decline of philoso- 
phy dates from the introduction of a formalistie spirit in the lin- 
guistic studies. The same connection between philosophy and the 
grammatical interest, for the middle ages, has been pointed out by 
M. Hauréau in his ‘‘Histoire de la philosophie scholastique.’’ On 
this point it would be interesting to exchange experiences with one’s 
fellow teachers of philosophy, and thus, if possible, to ascertain in 
what departments of study, if any, the impulses are aroused which 
lead the student to ask those questions concerning life’s meaning 
and issues, the answers to which are, in large part, philosophy. I 
doubt very much if such an interchange of experiences would alter 
to any considerable extent my own observations so far as the classics 
are concerned. And if we take into account the modern languages, 
while not so much philosophically is to be expected from the Ro- 
mance group, the Germanic branch, which in its literature leads 
directly into the heart of our modern philosophical movements, seems 
to be in about the same class with the classics. And the reason is 
the same. We are much more interested as teachers and students of 
languages in translating than we are in reading, and why this is so 
is that grammar, and not the life and thought of a people, is taken 
as the basal thing. Now I think it well to state unequivocally, 
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that philosophy has certain rights which this condition completely 
ignores. Its minimum claim is that in the early years of the uni- 
versity course our students be introduced to the literatures of two 
other peoples in the language in which these literatures are written, 
and that this be done for the literary and not the linguistic ad- 
vantage to be gained. Now the point that I am making is that it is 
the lack of just such acquaintance as this that makes the term 
‘‘modern thought,’’ for the majority of our graduates, a meaningless 
phrase. That there is such a thing as an organization of the intel- 
lectuial and moral forces of an age—of this age—can never become 
even a dream when the very elements which have gone to the making 
of this organization possible are undiscovered. In such a situation, 
how can we ever expect to see our graduates taking hold on the 
forces of the age in which their life falls and shaping the future, by 
means to them, into some more equitable pattern? And what is a 
university education for if it is not to give that knowledge of the 
powers by which human thought and conduct are directed which 
shall make the graduate a master-man who, by the mind that is in 
him reveals and interprets the mind that is out of him to the larger 
or smaller circle of men and women who are around him? Such 
powers as these in our current educational schemes are left to chance 
cultivation. It is because I believe they should be the supreme ob- 
ject that I have argued the importance of making available the 
sources of our modern culture. But this alone is not sufficient, one 
must, in addition, have carried through in his own experience that 
process of reconstructive criticism in which an interpretation of the 
past leads one into an insight into the future—a reconstruction 
which sums up the crucial epochs of racial development—if he is to 
meet the demands of our complex civilization. Or, in simpler terms, 
the necessary and inevitable supplementation of a literary culture is 
to be found in a philosophical study of the problems of human life 
and thought in their historical relations. But lacking the literary 
foundation, philosophy in this aspect is starved at its sources. 

The educational history and relations of the natural sciences also 
have had their effect upon the academic position of philosophy. 
Originally, the material which now forms the subject-matter of the 
special sciences was cultivated by philosophy. The specialization 
which is a characteristic of the present has separated those particular 
inquiries into matter-of-fact relations from those other inquiries into 
the inter-relations of specified groups of phenomena. This has been, 
without doubt, to the advantage of our knowledge of the world in its 
various aspects. But if, as I have suggested, philosophy has suf- 
fered through lack of sympathetic understanding of its methods and 
aims on the part of science, science has suffered through too close 
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correlation with the technical arts. It is the business neither of 
philosophy nor of science to be directly concerned with the con- 
venience and comfort of man. Science and philosophy are bound 
together by their common interest in truth. It is the emphasis 
placed upon truth when philosophy and science are considered in 
their mutual relations that has been disturbed in the period I am 
considering. This is seen in philosophy if we consider to what 
almost negligible proportions the study of logic has been reduced in 
most of our college and university courses. If, as I have said, it is a 
serious thing for philosophy to have neglected the history of phi- 
losophy, it is, I am convinced, equally a blunder to dismiss the study 
of the question of truth—of logic—in a single term or semester. 
Perhaps that is sufficient time for an introductory course, but it 
should be followed with courses which, whatever their subject-mat- 
ter, should not only presuppose but make direct and improving ac- 
quaintance with the methods of strict logical thinking. Professor 
Creighton hints at this when he says that the study of the history of 
philosophy ‘‘involves an active process of philosophizing on one’s 
own part: it requires us to interpret, reconstruct, and evaluate the 
historical results through our own thinking.’’ That, as any one who 
is engaged in teaching the subject knows, is true. And it is because 
it is true that I have always considered the history of philosophy as 
without a peer as an introduction to the specialized problems of 
philosophy. But what I am arguing for is something more than 
this. Whatever may be true of the sciences, it can never be true of 
philosophy that it is content to leave the question of method to the 
developed tact or skill of the individual ; what philosophy is bound to 
do is to raise the whole question of method into a separate branch of 
inquiry. But when it does that, logic ceases to be an art and be- 
comes a science, and a science, in some sort, fundamental to all and 
every species of philosophizing. It is here that our teaching is found 
lacking, and here we find one of the reasons why it is possible for one 
of our leading American philosophers to declare that in fifteen 
years they had not graduated a single philosopher from the institu- 
tion with which he is connected. This academic practise of passing 
the student on to the more ‘‘interesting’’ subjects before he has ac- 
quired mastery of the instruments of effective and intelligent work, 
is the reverse side of the neglect into which, among philosophers 
themselves, questions of logic have fallen. The consequence is that 
philosophy has been in danger of becoming a branch of literature, 
and another of the leaders of American philosophers has taken his 
younger brethren to task for their abominable style. Better aca- 
demic practise may be looked for as the result, within the last few 
years, of the revived interest, among our American philosophers, in 
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the subject of logic. Dewey in his ‘‘Studies’’ and Baldwin in the 
more systematic and comprehensive ‘‘Thought and Things’’ have 
aroused impulses and provided direction which can not fail to have a 
bracing effect upon the future course of philosophy in our colleges and 
universities. At any rate, whether the day of better academic practise 
is near or remote, we may even now protest the view that philosophy 
is only ‘‘opinion,’’ and that pedagogy is already discredited, which 
has led us to supposing that we teach best when we get our students 
to talk, although they have nothing to talk about and no method of 
ordering their thought in truth-giving directions. Whatever it is or 
is not, philosophy is not a playing fast and loose with words and a 
wild fiying of an unrestrained imagination. Neither is it literature, 
although it presupposes a literary culture and may develop char- 
acteristic literary forms. Nor is it science, although it presupposes 
the scientists’ work and may develop new instruments of scientific 
advancement. Philosophy has its own tasks, and it works by definite 
methods. But, in its relation to education, the most important prob- 
lem which confronts us seems to be the establishment of philosophy 
in its right academic relation with the other branches of human 
knowledge. 


ARTHUR ERNEST DaAVIEs. 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
WHY NOT PLURALISM? 


ONISTIC philosophers for the most part apparently have not 
thought it worth while patiently and with thorough reasoning 

to answer the- question, Why can not ultimate existence be many as 
well as one? The attitude of most monists and philosophers of the 
absolute, and their procedure with the holders of the opposing doc- 
trine, are not calculated to inspire one with respect for metaphysical 
thinkers as men, or with confidence in metaphysical reasoning. It 
is in a very summary fashion that monists are wont to dispose of the 
doctrine which calls itself pluralism. There is a scarcely veiled con- 
tempt in their treatment of those who have the temerity to challenge 
the fundamental article in the monist’s creed. The upholders of this 
creed apparently see in pluralism the sure mark of philosophical 
incompetence, and the sign that the advocates of this doctrine have 
abandoned themselves to a wayward and romantic fancy in their 
world-view. But I am not ignorant of the fact that there are excep- 
tions to this general statement; I am glad to acknowledge that there 
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are monistic thinkers who are not unwilling to reason with the 
pluralist, to convince him of his philosophic heresy, and to save him 
from the error of his way. Mr. A. E. Taylor is an instance of these 
better minded monists, and I shall, accordingly, let him stand as the 
representative of the monist’s answer to the question I have put as 
the title of this article. 

In his ‘‘Elements of Metaphysies,’’ Mr. Taylor has given a 
monist’s reasons for rejecting the pluralist’s conception of ultimate 
reality. Mr. Taylor sets forth in this section what he claims is a 
strictly logical disproof of pluralism; and my undertaking in the 
present article is an examination of this disproof. The objections 
which Mr. Taylor undertakes to substantiate against what he under- 
stands to be pluralism, are these, namely: (1) Pluralism misappre- 
hends the facts upon which it professes to base itself. (2) It gives 
an essentially irrational interpretation of these facts. (3) Pluralism 
makes knowledge impossible. 

It will be at once admitted that if these objections are valid, 
pluralism must be abandoned as a logically untenable doctrine. A 
doctrine that begins with misapprehension of its own data, and ends 
with an irrational interpretation of the facts it relies upon, and 
issues in absolute impossibility of any knowledge, can be held, it 
must be admitted, only by those who still believe because they will 
to believe in the face of reasons that make their faith a mad pre- 
sumption. 

But let us first hear Mr. Taylor’s reasons by which he supports 
these objections to the plurality-conception of ultimate being. I will 
let him speak, as far as possible, in his own words. ‘‘Pluralism 
begins by misapprehending the facts upon which it professes to base 
itself.’’ ‘‘The fundamental fact from which pluralism starts as an 
ultimate datum of all experience, is the familiar one, that tkere are 
other men in the world besides myself.’’ ‘‘The world thus contains 
minds other than my own; and what makes them other is that the 
interests and purposes by which these lives are determined are, like 
my own, unique and incommunicable.’’ ‘‘Now, pluralism bids us 
take the facts as thus stated, as the pattern; this pattern upon which 
his view of reality is constructed is that of a community, of a great 
number of selves or persons, each with his own unique interest, and 
each therefore at once internally simple and indivisible and exclusive 
of all the rest.’’ ‘‘In whatever special form the pluralist thinks of 
his ultimate realities, whether as physically indivisible particles, as 
mathematical points, or as sentient beings, it is always from the fact 
of human socal life conceived in this ultra individual way that he in 
the last resort derives his concept of their simplicity and mutual 
repulsing.’’ ‘‘Now, this pluralistic statement of the facts is incor- 
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rect.’’ ‘‘The human experiences on which the pluralist relies, pre- 
sent at once too much and too little unity for the purpose of this 
theory.’’ ‘‘The selves or persons are not what pluralism conceives 
them to be, viz., simple, undifferentiated unities; within each self 
there is as actual, incompatible, discordant, warring interests; and 
as between the various selves.’’ ‘‘The pluralist’s admission of this 
internal variety within the units, cuts away the ground from under 
the pluralist’s feet’’; (because) ‘‘if the variety and the mutual 
struggle between the elements of the self are not enough to destroy 
its unity; by parity of reasoning the multiplicity of selves in the 
world, and their mutual repulsions are not enough to prove that the 
whole of Reality is not, in spite of its multiplicity of detail, a unity 
more complete than any of the partial unities to be met with in our 
experience. ”’ 

In other words, the reasoning is: If the pluralist admits unity as 
the basal fact in the case of individual reals, he is in consistency 
bound to admit that unitary being can be the basal fact in the con- 
stitution of the world reality at large. The consistent pluralist can 
not deny that what is admitted to be true of his real beings, is true 
of the whole of reality. Mr. Taylor argues, that the pluralist is 
confronted by a dilemma of this sort, viz: he must either conceive 
his units as beings which possess no internal variety whatever, or, 
if he gives them variety, ‘‘they only repeat the problem they are 
supposed to solve’’; which means, I suppose, that the units as the 
pluralist must conceive them are incompatible with the character of 
the real world which pluralism insists upon. The self-contradiction 
in the pluralist’s apprehension of his real beings, and of the world 
which they constitute, may be stated in this way: The pluralist’s sup- 
posed units as real beings are mutually repellent, exclusive beings; 
whereas the truth is, that the beings after which the pluralist pat- 
terns his units have no merely exclusive or repellent natures. Thus 
does pluralism misapprehend the facts on which its doctrine is based. 

But pluralism commits a second fatal error in the explanation 
which it gives of the facts of the world. ‘‘The theory which plural- 
ism puts forward to account for them (the facts), is unintelligible.”’ 
‘‘Pluralism forces upon us the alternative, either the world is not a 
systematic whole at all, but a mere chaos of purely independent 
atoms; or else the world is really a system, but a system, so to say, 
by accident.’’ ‘‘The things of which the system is composed are 
real as detached, separate units, but, by a fortunate chance, they 
happen all to possess some common relation to an external tertium 
quid (for instance God), by which they are combined into a system.’’ 
More concisely put, Mr. Taylor offers to the pluralist this alternative : 
**Will you keep your real beings? If so, you can have only a chaos 
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instead of a universe, or a universe made so by accident and wholly 
unthinkable? Will you, on the other hand, keep your universe? 
Then must you give up your real beings; because they can not make 
such a universe intelligible.’’ 

Thus does it result that the pluralist can give no intelligible ex- 
planation of the facts which he admits. But a third fatality awaits 
him. If he is consistent, the pluralist must deny on the part of his 
real beings any knowledge of each other. ‘‘Each real thing must be 
a little world to itself, shut up within the closed cireuit of its own 
internal content.’’ ‘‘And thus, supposing pluralism to be true, and 
supposing myself to be one of the real beings, I should have no means 
of knowing it to be true’’ (p. 90). Pluralism, therefore, breaks down 
on its failure to make our knowledge an intelligible fact. 

It is plain enough that, if this argumentation of Professor Taylor 
is valid, the case against pluralism is closed; and that doctrine is 
condemned as an impossible Weltanschauung. The wonder would 
appear to be, that any thinker should ever have proposed a theory 
which tumbles to pieces so easily under the criticism of a little logical 
thinking. ‘To my mind the wonder is even greater that Professor 
Taylor should have persuaded himself that a pluralist need hold such 
a theory ; or that any pluralist ever has tried to maintain the doctrine 
he has so easily demolished. In examining this disproof of plural- 
ism, I shall accordingly maintain in the first place that the pluralist 
is not consistently bound to conceive of his real beings as Professor 
Taylor’s argument assumes that he must do. Professor Taylor’s 
first objection assumes that the real beings in the pluralist’s world, 
because independent of each other for their existence, are indepen- 
dent of each other in every respect in which they can be viewed; 
that they are unrelated to each other, each one of these real beings 
existing with itself and for itself, in absolute indifference toward the 
other, merely coexisting beings; nay, these individuals are repellent 
to each other, and somehow adverse to union of any sort; or, if not 
this, they have no inherent tendency toward relations of any sort 
with each other. Moreover, according to this objection, these real 
beings can not have internal variety or differences; they are so poor 
in content that they possess scarcely more being than just naked 
existence. If any one of them could take stock of its own nature, 
it could do searecely more than to say, ‘‘I am I; I have nothing but 
just barren identity ; and besides me, and for me, surely there is no 
other.’? But why, pray, should the consistent pluralist be driven 
to the confession of such utter poverty in the case of his many real 
beings? Why ean not each of these individuals possess variety, in- 
ternal differences, aptitude for, and necessity for inter-relation with 
other individuals? In short, why not give to the many real beings 
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what the monist gives to his one being? Why should internal differ- 
ences, variety, manifoldness of content, and relatedness, be admissible 
endowments of the one, and not permissible endowments of the 
many? The pluralist is no more inconsistent in constructing his 
many beings after the pattern of the one set of beings we know our- 
selves to be, than is the monist in creating his one, his absolute, after 
the analogy of our human self. What has Mr. Taylor or any mon- 
istic philosopher ever adduced which can justify in any measure the 
proposition, that the real beings of the pluralist must be absolutely 
‘unrelated, isolated, and indifferent to any sort of relation to each 
other? Until this is done, I shall maintain that the pluralist has as 
good a right so to conceive his many beings that they can explain 
our world of experience, as has the monist so to conceive his one 
being that he or it can explain this same world. 

So much for Professor Taylor’s first objection. Let us see if 
there is any more force in the second objection—namely, pluralism 
gives an explanation of the facts of the world which is essentially 
irrational. In considering this objection let us first ask, What are 
the facts which pluralism attempts to explain? Interrelation, inter- 
action, is not for the pluralist one of these facts. The pluralist 
frankly admits he has no explanation to give of such a fact. He 
postulates or assumes on the part of his real beings natures that make 
interaction possible; while he simply appeals to experience for proof 
that interaction of some sort is a fact in our world. 

A second thing which pluralism does not attempt to explain, is 
what Professor Taylor calls the systematic unity of the world, or the 
alleged fact that reality does possess complete systematic unity. 
For pluralism, this is not a world-fact at all. Pluralism recognizes 
just as much unity in our world as our experience up to date has 
found there; and it expects indefinitely more unity than the world of 
experience is at present known to possess. For pluralism, the actual 
unity of the world is partial; it coexists along with dis-unity. Our 
world presents to our human view both harmony and disharmony, 
both coherence and dissentience, both continuity and discontinuity, 
both conjunctions and disjunctions; and the pluralist holds that 
what our world appears to be in these respects, that our world really 
is. Consequently, the monist’s world-unity and perfect harmony 
are not facts which the pluralist has to explain. But, how can the 
pluralist explain the measure of unity and harmony he admits to 
exist in the world? The answer is: This unity, or, rather, union 
among the many beings, is effected by their interaction; the unity 
that exists in our world of experience is the result of the mutual 
influence of the real beings; and their failure to unite in harmonious 
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action, their hostility or indifference to each other, explains the fact 
that unity in our world is as yet only a partial fact. 

Nor is there any such fatal alternative before the pluralist as 
Mr. Taylor supposes—viz., either a chaos of hostile, unrelated beings, 
or a unity by sheer accident, or one that is forced upon the elements 
by some outside and essentially alien power. This unity is no more 
an accidental fact in the scheme of pluralism than in the monist’s 
scheme—provided the monist leaves any real beings to his individ- 
uals. On the contrary, this unity is the outcome and the expression 
of the natures and interrelations of the various real beings. Nor is it 
in any real sense forced upon these beings. Pluralism knows of no 
outside being; the many real beings are the whole of reality; and all 
that is done, all that happens, takes place within the plurality of 
beings. A being other than these individuals is a problem for the 
monistic philosopher only ; and to maintain this one, and at the same 
time to save the many, except as individuations or modes of this 
one, all, and only truly real being, is, I think, the yet unsolved prob- 
lem of monistic philosophy. However that may be, the pluralist is 
not logically compelled to the assumption of any such reality over 
and above his plurality of real beings. 

I think I am justified in concluding from this examination, that 
Professor Taylor’s second objection to pluralism is not valid. The 
pluralist is not foreed by any metaphysical or logical principles into 
the fatal dilemma that his critic has placed before him. These con- 
siderations deprive Mr. Taylor’s last objection, the epistemological 
one, of all foree. How any being can know another being is, like 
reality itself, an ultimate mystery; but fortunately it is not a prob- 
lem for our finite minds. That beings do somehow know each other, 
is an indisputable fact of our experience; and the pluralist simply 
accepts this character of our experience; and he sees no more diffi- 
culty in so doing than in accepting the more general fact of interre- 
lation or interaction, the how of which is equally a mystery in any 
philosophical scheme. Knowledge being only a special form or par- 
ticular instance of interaction, offers no peculiar difficulty to the 
pluralist ; and, unless it can be shown that pluralism must so conceive 
of his real beings as to make any interrelations impossible, it is not 
shown that his Weltanschauung makes knowledge unintelligible; 
and I think I can safely assert that the monist has not as yet made 
good the assertions that the individuals which compose the pluralist’s 
world must be unrelated and, therefore, isolated and incommuni- 
cable beings. 

My conclusion from this examination of a monist’s attempted 
disproof of pluralism is: This doctrine remains a theoretically ad- 
missible doctrine of ultimate reality. Whatever reasons there may 
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be for not accepting it, are not reasons which decide a philosophical 
choice by constraining the logical undertaking, the merely theoretical 
judgment. Pluralism takes its place alongside of monism; and who- 
ever rationally makes a choice between them, can do so only after a 
eareful weighing of the advantages and disadvantages which attach 
to each; for neither can claim that its acceptance is attended by no 
difficulties, no disadvantages; each can claim supporting reasons and 
desirable issues in our total experience. 


JOHN E. RUSSELL. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





PRAGMATISM AND SOLIPSISM 


OWEVER astonished were the expounders of pragmatism at 
the indictments of ‘‘subjectivism’’ and ‘‘solipsism’’ returned 
by the critics in the early days of the movement, on reflection these 
charges were not difficult to explain. In general the explanation 
was that pragmatists had assumed, prematurely, as it now ap- 
pears, that the ghost of solipsism had been laid. For more than a 
decade preceding the beginning of the pragmatic movement, philos- 
ophers, especially in America and France, were busy expounding the 
social character of consciousness—of the ‘‘private,’’ ‘‘individual’’ 
consciousness—both in its origin and function. The outcome of this 
exposition seemed to be that the consciousness of an individual 
was not to be considered a function, or a correlate of his ‘‘ organ- 
ism’’ or ‘‘mind’’ only, but that both the organism and ‘‘its’’ mind 
were to be thought of as arising in and belonging to a ‘“‘social 
situation.”’ 

This conception apparently was generally accepted. And this 
acceptance would seem to have warranted the assumption that 
solipsism was dead. It appeared that every one was ready to start 
with our every-day neighborly world of social intercourse and to 
regard individual consciousness as an organic function of that world. 
It seemed as if philosophy might now go on to a fruitful, detailed 
study of this social process, and might talk of consciousness, of ideas, 
needs, purposes, yea, even of ‘‘my’’ or ‘‘your’’ ideas, needs, and 
purposes without danger of solipsistic interpretations. 

At any rate, this was the supposition of pragmatists whose 
writings followed close upon these studies of the social nature of 
consciousness. They assumed that the solipsistic, windowless mon- 
adie conception of the individual was a thing of the past. But alas, 
as the returns from the critics began to come in they discovered how 
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ill they had reckoned. They found that the critics, many of whom’ 
had themselves done yeoman service in developing this social 
conception, either attached no such significance to the results 
of these investigations or refused to allow pragmatists to do so. 
It was evident that, for some of the critics, the chief value of the 
social conception of consciousness was its supposed service in celari- 
fying the conception of the relation between the finite and the 
absolute, though to pragmatists it seemed to undermine, rather than 
support that conception. For by just so much as this exposition of 
the social character of consciousness made the relation of the finite to 
the absolute conceivable, by even so much did it make it unnecessary. 
Hence the absolutist was obliged to nolle pros. his part of the case 
and to resolipsize the individual in order to preserve the necessity 
for the absolute. The dilemma was: if finite experience is such that 
the conception of the absolute is possible, it is such that the latter is 
useless ; if finite experience is such as to need the conception of the 
absolute, it is such as to make that conception impossible. 

For others, the results of these investigations into the social char- 
acter of the individual were regarded as having special value for 
ethical theory. For still others, they were just interesting psycho- 
logical ‘‘discoveries’’ whose logical and metaphysical consequences 
either were of no interest or were unappreciated. 

Now the pragmatist confidingly took this conception of the per- 
feetly objective and social character of consciousness at its full face 
value, with no discounts or rebates in favor either of absolutism or 
of intellectual realism, and set out to develop a logic and a meta- 
physies on that basis. Hence it seemed to him, at first, that the 
critics must be joking when they cried ‘‘solipsism.’’ But as soon as 
it was clear that they were desperately in earnest, the pragmatist 
hastened to explain why he had put up no special guard against 
such an interpretation. Again and again he proclaimed that he had 
only accepted in good faith the social evaluation of consciousness 
which the critics had themselves, in many instances, helped to make. 
Over and over he ‘‘explained’’ that he had supposed this view of 
consciousness had settled forever that ideas, hypotheses, are no more 
‘*subjective’’ because they are constructed in or through individual 
minds or brains than a house is subjective because constructed by 
individuals. 

In the face of these specific, repeated, and vociferous protestations 
from pragmatists, it is difficult to comprehend how any one, without 
at least discussing this social conception of consciousness, could 

1Cf. e. g., the contributions of Professors Royce and Baldwin to the social 


conception of the individual and the solipsistic assumptions in their criticisms 
of pragmatism. 
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blandly reiterate the solipsistic objection. And yet in the latest 
anti-pragmatist volume (Professor Pratt’s ‘‘What is Pragmatism ?’’ 
in many respects a keen and stimulating book), this is just what has 
happened. Professor Pratt says: ‘‘It is interesting to note... that 
all Professor Dewey’s and Professor Moore’s contributions to studies 
in logical theory . . . could perfectly well have been written from 
the standpoint of solipsism—and in fact it is difficult to see how 
some of them could have been written from any other’’ (p. 123). 

_ And the wonder grows when one reads again Professor Dewey’s 
explicit and, one would think, completely destructive reply to this 
same statement when it previously appeared in a ‘‘discussion’’ by 
Professor Pratt in this JouRNAL (Vol. V., p. 375). In his reply, 
Professor Dewey points out that Professor Pratt’s whole discussion 
is based on his conception of truth as a ‘‘correspondence’’ between 
an idea in ‘‘a private stream of consciousness’’ and ‘‘outer realities 
which never come within one’s own private stream of consciousness. ”’ 
Professor Dewey then goes on to show how completely mythical such 
‘‘a private consciousness’’ and ‘‘outer realities’’ are on his view of 
the judgment. Without even discussing this explicit and complete 
repudiation of ‘‘the private stream of consciousness,’’ to say nothing 
of equally specific rejections by others, Professor Pratt calmly re- 
prints in his book his private-consciousness-outer-reality view of 
thought, and his charge of ‘‘solipsism,’’ based on the attribution of 
this view to pragmatists! 

It is difficult to see how philosophy is to get forward at this rate. 
Had Professor Pratt given what he regarded as a vindication of his 
‘*private-consciousness’’ theory, he might then have appropriately 
reaffirmed his indictment, even though it precipitated the dilemma 
that in the degree to which his vindication was successful, the indict- 
ment would return upon his own view. In a foot-note (p. 123) Pro- 
fessor Pratt does quote a passage from Professor Dewey’s refutation 
of the private consciousness view, but instead of dealing with this 
he drops it and goes on to answer certain questions which Professor 
Dewey had put. And these ‘‘answers’’ show not only that Professor 
Pratt still holds his ‘‘private-consciousness’’ view as if it had never 
been challenged, but that he still assumes that the pragmatist also is 
talking from this standpoint. Thus after granting that ‘‘certainly 
hypotheses and theories serve to direct observation and guide experi- 
mentation,’’ he adds: ‘‘But the fundamental question is, how is it 
possible for them to be instruments and what is it that makes some 
successful guides, and some unsuccessful? So far as I can see, the 
pragmatist has no answer to this.’’ But the pragmatist’s ‘‘answer’’ 
has been there, life-size, from the beginning. The reason Professor 
Pratt can not ‘‘see’’ it, is that he is still shut up, and is trying to 
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shut up the pragmatist with him, in his windowless ‘‘private con- 
sciousness. ”’ 

Before passing to the pragmatist’s answer, Professor Pratt’s 
own solution should be noticed. He says: ‘‘The non-pragmatist’s 
answer of course is, that hypotheses succeed in guiding experimenta- 
tion in so far as they correspond to the already existing reality which 
is their object and which they mean.’’ 

Elsewhere Professor Pratt intimates that he finds pragmatists, as 
one might expect, somewhat naive in matters of formal logic. How 
naive he regards them may be imagined if he expected that prag- 
matists would not see that his ‘‘answer’’ merely shifts the problem 
from that of ‘‘guidance’’ to that of ‘‘correspondence’’ and that they 
would not ask how ‘‘correspondence’”’ is possible on the ‘‘private- 
consciousness’’ view of judgment. ‘This is the pragmatists’ ‘‘prior 
and fundamental question’’ to the intellectual realist. And Pro- 
fessor Pratt has an answer to this (pp. 68-69), viz., that correspon- 
dence is an ‘‘ultimately simple,’’ ‘‘irreducible,’’ and ‘‘mysterious’’ 
relation, incapable of explanation, and that, therefore, the question 
‘*how it is possible’’ is ‘‘absurd.’’ 

In passing, the pragmatist will wonder, if correspondence is so 
‘*simple’’ as to make the demand for explanation absurd, why ‘‘guid- 
ance’’ should be such a burning question for which the pragmatist 
has no answer? And he might also observe, that if he has found 
no answer to the question on ‘‘guidance’’ up to this time, surely with 
the model of Professor Pratt’s answer to the ‘‘correspondence’’ 
question before him he need be no longer dumb. He would have 
only to say: Guidance is an ‘‘ultimately simple’’ and ‘‘irreducible,’’ 
even if ‘‘mysterious’’ relation. Perhaps the pragmatists’ naive log- 
ical sense might suffer some misgivings that such a solution begs the 
whole problem, to say nothing of its depragmatizing tendency, but— 
that is another story. 

It is already obvious that the pragmatists’ ‘‘explanation’’ of how 
it is possible for ideas of a ‘‘private consciousness’’ to be ‘‘instru- 
ments’’ and ‘‘guides’’ lies in his view of the social origin, nature, 
and function of this ‘‘private consciousness.’’ This, of course, is 
but another way of saying that while consciousness doubtless is in 
some sense ‘‘private,’’ it after all is not so ‘‘awfully’’ private. 
Surely we are all prepared to grant that however ‘‘private’’ con- 
sciousness may be it is somehow born of a thoroughly social, ob- 
jective world. So much I suppose would not be questioned. But 
at this point our ways of thinking begin to diverge. Some appar- 
ently believe that although the individual consciousness is born of 
our social world, it is either born blind or, as soon as it is born, it is 
cast into a solipsistie outer darkness, so dense that the possibility of 
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its ideas or hypotheses agreeing with ‘‘things’’ becomes indeed a 
‘‘mystery’’; and a mystery which presupposes another equally dark, 
namely, how this outeast, abandoned ‘‘ private consciousness’’ comes 
by its hypotheses. 

Now the pragmatist, at least that ‘‘variety’’ of pragmatist with 
which I am acquainted, thinks of this ‘‘private consciousness’’ not 
only as born of, but as growing up in and, therefore, continuing all 
the while vitally and organically related to its matrix. Not only in 
its origin, but in its continued development and operation must it 
always be a function of the whole social situation of which it is 
born. However ‘‘private’’ or ‘‘individual’’ consciousness may be, 
it is never to be regarded as wholly or merely the function of an 
individual ‘‘mind’’ or ‘‘soul’’ or of a single organism or brain. I 
have just italicized the phrase: ‘‘of a single organism or brain.’’ 
By this I wish to emphasize the fact that much of our ‘‘biological’’ 
and ‘‘functional’’ psychology, which often speaks so patronizingly 
of the old soul-psychology, is logically just as solipsistic as the latter. 
If consciousness is wholly a function of a single organism or brain, 
how much better off are we so far as the logical problem is concerned 
than we are with consciousness a function of a single soul or mind. 

This ‘‘subeutaneous’’ conception of consciousness, as Professor 
Perry aptly calls it,? has its correlate in the equally ‘‘subeutaneous’’ 
and solipsistie view of the nervous system which regards it as merely 
the ‘‘ecoordinator’’ of the rest of the functions of the organism only. 
The environment, to be sure, figures dimly in the background as that 
‘*to’’ which the organism is to adjust itself, whatever this can mean. 
With this belongs also the no less solipsistic conception of the activity 
of the organism as consisting merely in a competitive ‘‘struggle for 
existence’’ with other organisms. 

How grotesquely inadequate these conceptions are, becomes ap- 
parent the moment we try to apply them to the concrete activity of 
a physician, a lawyer, an architect, or any other expert to whom I 
delegate the adjustment of ‘‘my’’ troubles. While the cure of the 
toothache, of the quarrel, of the house, is ‘‘my’’ problem, it is also 
and no less and at the same time “‘his.’’ Conversely his effort 
is as truly and as much to adjust me as to adjust himself. His 
thinking is as literally a function of my organism as his own. 
His effort is my way of making the readjustment, which belongs 
equally to both of us. When the pragmatist, therefore, talks of 
attention and thought as arising at the point of a need for readjust- 
ment, this need must not be taken to mean the need of some one, 


2Cf. Professor Perry’s very suggestive paper on “The Mind Within and 
the Mind Without,” this JouRNAL, Vol. VI., p. 169. 
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lone, marooned organism or mind only. The readjustment is always 
in and of a ‘‘social situation.’” 

Now when one fully accepts and steadily holds on to this notion 
of the social origin and function of consciousness, it ought not to be 
difficult to understand why for him the question of the possibility in 
general of ideas and hypotheses of a private consciousness serving 
as ‘‘instruments’’ and ‘‘guides’’ would not arise. From this stand- 
point the presumption is all the other way. The question might 
much more intelligently be: How ideas ever fail to guide? And 
indeed they never do fail to ‘‘guide’’ in some way. They are never 
absolutely impotent. They always effect some transformation. 

This brings us around again to the problem of truth and error, 
which is a question not of the complete efficiency or impotence of 
ideas, but of the kind and degree of efficacy they have. At this point 
it is clear from the amount of writing which continues from the 
standpoint of ‘‘the private stream of consciousness’’ that there is 
need of a return to a direct discussion of the ‘‘social-situation’’ con- 
ception of consciousness and of its application to the judgment— 
especially to such extremely ‘‘realistic’’ instances as Professor 
Pratt’s ‘‘toothache’’ case, which he seems to regard as peculiarly 
crucial for pragmatists. This I hope to take up in another paper. 


ADDISON WEBSTER MOoRE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Institutiones metaphysice specialis. Tomus Quartus. Theologia na- 
turalis. P. STanistaus DE Backer, S.J. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne 

& Cie. 1908. Pp. 306. . 

The revival of scholastic philosophy, which sprang from the Italian 
peninsula during the latter part of the last century, begins to receive in 
our country the attention to which it is so justly entitled. Courses on 
Thomas Aquinas are now given in our leading universities. Learned 
studies on neo-Thomism are made by some of our most profound thinkers, 
such as Brother Chrysostom and Professor Royce. Our philosophical 
publications give them a hearty welcome. The interest afforded us by 
the most recent contributions to neo-scholastic literature is thus greatly 
increased by this attitude of our thinking world. 

The volume entitled “ Theologia naturalis” is the fourth part of a 
complete course of scholastic philosophy entitled “ Institutiones meta- 
physice specialis,” the first volume of which appeared in 1899. The 
author, Stanislaus de Backer, born in 1851, entered the Society of Jesus 

°It is worth noting that it is this “subcutaneous” psychology that has 
set most of the problems for ethical theory. A large part of the theory of 
ethics seems to consist of cenceptual devices for getting around a solipsistic 
psychology, whether of the “soul” or of the “biological ” type. 
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at the age of seventeen, and is now professor of special metaphysics in 
the Jesuit college of Louvain. 

The volume may be roughly divided into three different parts: the 
first comprises the first two chapters and is devoted to the arguments in 
favor of God’s existence; the second extends from Chapter III. to 
Chapter VIII., and studies the divine attributes; the third, which in- 
cludes the remaining three chapters, is concerned with the relation of 
God to the world. 

In neo-scholastic philosophical literature, all acceptable proofs of 
God’s existence were generally divided into three classes. There was the 
argument of the first cause, also called metaphysical argument; the phys- 
ical argument, derived from the manifold and beautiful order of nature; 
and the moral argument. Fr. de Backer contends that this division is 
verbal rather than real, because the metaphysical, as well as the physical 
argument, starts from the consideration of physical facts, and he con- 
cedes to the moral arguments alone the right of forming a separate class. 

The author’s favorite proof of God’s existence is based upon the prin- 
ciple of causality. All beings, he says, are either beings by essence or 
beings by participation. A being by essence (ens per essentiam) has in 
itself the reason of its existence; a being by participation (ens per par- 
ticipationem) exists only in virtue of the causal action of some other 
being. If the world can be proved to be a being by participation, we shall 
be compelled to admit the existence of a being by essence external to the 
world and on which the world depends in its existence and its essence. 
Fr. de Backer sees in the energy possessed by material things an unques- 
tionable proof of their contingent character. All material beings, he says, 
are endowed with energy. They do not possess this energy in virtue of 
their own essence, otherwise they would be unable to pass from one form 
of energy to another. They receive it, therefore, from a cause external 
to the world (p. 58). 

Whether this argument, and the argument from motion—St. Thomas’s 
favorite proof—upon which the author also insists, will appeal to many 
modern minds, I am unable to tell. Some persons seem to regard them 
as absolute proofs. I am sorry not to be able to share their enthusiasm. 
I would not-assert that human reason is unable to reach a knowledge of 
God’s existence, but might it not be questioned whether a satisfactory 
proof of the existence of a supreme mind has ever been formulated? 
Innumerable arguments for the existence of a divine being have been 
adduced, some altogether valueless, others well deserving our attention. 
But do they possess the character of absolute proof? Do they amount 
to anything else than a reasonable ground? And is it not more in har- 
mony with the spirit of Christianity that it should be so? That faith is 
a virtue is a capital point in Christian belief; but if we were convinced 
by pure reason of the existence of God as we are convinced of a mathe- 
matical truth, where would be the merit of our faith? 

In the part of his work dealing with the divine attributes, Fr. de 
Backer strongly insists upon the simplicity of the divine essence. 
“ Questio, que hic agitanda est,” says he, “respicit Deum, non ut in se 
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est, sed ut ab intellectu nostro ex consideratione rerum creatarum 
analogice concipitur (p. 101); Deus in seipso spectatus est forma sim- 
plicissima ” (p. 100). 

As I have already pointed out elsewhere,’ the charge so often brought 
against the old theistic writers—that they conceived the divine being as 
a bundle of unconnected attributes—is utterly devoid of foundation. 
Fr. de Backer’s work is a new proof of the fact that the God of Scholas- 
ticism is no less simple, and probably no less consistent, than the absolute 
of the Hegelian school. The limits of this article do not allow me to 
make a detailed study of the divine attributes studied by Fr. de Backer. 
Let the reader who is interested in them peruse the learned pages of the 
eminent Jesuit and he will be well repaid for his labor. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, in the question of physical pre- 
motion, Fr. de Backer sides with Molina, and condemns the Dominican 
doctrine as destructive of human liberty. He even contends that it makes 
God the cause of all sins (p. 206), a truer cause than the sinner himself 
(p. 207). And this dispute recalls to our minds the famous dissension 
between the Dominicans and the Jesuits, so ably portrayed by Pascal in 
his immortal “ Provincial Letters.” It compels us to admit that the 
Jesuits of to-day—in spite of the oft-recurring assertion that they differ 
toto celo from those of the seventeenth century—have still the same 
spirit as their older brethren, the same theology, nay even the same morals. 

In some points bearing upon the relation of God to the world, I am 
inclined to differ from Fr. de Backer and from most neo-scholastics. 
Fr. de Backer admits with St. Thomas that human reason is unable to 
decide whether the world had a beginning or not. He also agrees with 
_the Angelic Doctor in finding in Holy Scripture a proof of the real 
beginning of the world in time. But, unlike St. Thomas, he sometimes 
seems to regard creation as an act that took place in time. In his dis- 
cussion of the possibility of an eternal creation he had made it perfectly 
clear that the priority of the creator over the creature is not a priority 
of duration, but a priority of nature. “Creatio non est effectio rei post 
nihilum, si illud post ad durationis ordinem referatur; sed est effectio 
rei e nihilo. Ut res autem e nihilo fiat, satis est nihilum prioritate 
nature antecedere ejus esse” (p. 253). But, why does he add in the next 
paragraph that the difference between creation and conservation lies in 
the fact that a thing is created in the first instant of its duration and is 
conserved in the remaining part of the same (p. 254)% St. Thomas is 
very careful to assert that creation and conservation are not two different 
acts, but one and the same, and that this act did not take place in time: 
“est sine motu et tempore.”* And, indeed, how can we admit that the 
creation of the world was a thing done once for all at a certain date, and 
at the same time hold that God might have created a world without a 
beginning in time? What would then become of creation? Is it not 
more consistent with the Thomistic doctrine to assert that creation and 

1Cf. “Revival of Scholastic Philosophy,” p. 134; this JourNAL, Vol. V., 
pp. 178 ff. 
2“ Summa Theologica,” I., quest. CIV., art. 1. 
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conservation are two different human views of a thing which is one and 
the same in itself; that God creates in a perennial present a world which 
may or may not have existed forever ? 


JosePH Louis PERRIER. 
New YorK Clty. 


LT’ame et le cerveau. Par Docteur Sursiep, Médecin de L’Hopital 
Anne-Marie. Deuxiéme Edition, revue et augmentée. Paris, 1907. 
This work is intended as an argument against materialism. It is 

written with the purpose, everywhere evident, of establishing the existence 

of the soul as an entity superior to the body and distinct from it. The 
author is a pronounced adherent of the doctrine of cerebral localization, 
and the most interesting addition that he has made in the second edition 
of his work is the statement that the “lobe of memory ” has been discov- 
ered and that its seat is to be found in the “lobe moyen ou temporo— 
parietal gauche.” This discovery, which Surbled declares is one of the 
most brilliant in cerebrology, was made by Professor Pierre Marie, head 
of the hospital at Bicétre, who, in that capacity, had the opportunity for 
ten years to observe many cases of aphasia and to perform autopsies on 
more than half of the patients. The results of his investigation are pub- 

lished in the Semaine Médicale of May 23, 1906. 

In order to establish his contention of the independence of the higher 
mental faculties, while at the same time holding to a thorough-going local- 
ization of cerebral functions, Dr. Surbled makes a radical separation 
between intelligence and sensation, placing imagination and memory in 
the latter category, and reason and will in the former. Reason and will 
are the immaterial soul, while sensation, with imagination and memory, 
are common to both man and brute. The objects of sensation are neces- 
sarily extended and material, while abstract thought has to do only with 
intangible objects. The cerebrum is essentially an organ of sensibility 
and of movement, but not of thought. While it is quite possible to local- 
ize the sensational elements of our mental life, it is impossible to do this 
for the higher intelligence. 

Surbled therefore attacks with vigor the theories of Flechsig, declaring 
that his attempt to find the centers of association has shown itself false. 
These centers are, according to the statement of Flechsig, “the actual 
organs, or rather the actual instruments, of thought.” This theory, says 
Surbled, is the product of imagination, “a pure romance, which is per- 
haps fascinating, but which has not the basis of facts.” For a similar 
reason the author criticizes the theory of Grasset, who found two distinct 
levels of intelligence, the one in the inferior centers, the “ polygone,” the 
other in the superior centers “ O,” where reside our highest powers, intel- 
ligence and will. This theory is, according to Surbled, practically that 
of Flechsig—the center O being a substitute for the centers of association 
and the “ polygone” for the centers of projection. 

Surbled declares that the frontal lobes, far from being the seat of 
intelligence, are centers of sensibility and motor control like the rest of 
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the cortex. In support of this contention he states that it is established 
by extensive clinical observations that Jacksonian epilepsy is not confined 
to a lesion of the Rolandic region, but that it may arise from a lesion of 
the frontal lobe itself, or at least from the region posterior to that lobe. 
Following Marie, he attacks in general the previous work done on aphasia, 
and says that it is in contradiction to other facts. The localization of 
Wernicke, in particular, is false. He agrees with Dr. Marie that there 
is a diminution of intelligence among aphasics, and affirms that this is 
due to amnesia, the lobe of memory being impaired. The spiritual life 
is not lessened, but intelligence has need of sensation. The soul needs 
the brain to do its work with, and must employ memory. All the psychic 
lacune shown in aphasia are to be explained by the fact that memory is 
impaired. 

By the discovery of Marie, which marks a tremendous progress in the 
localization of the sensible functions, and with the overthrow of those 
theories which placed higher intelligence in the frontal areas of the cortex, 
materialism has been vanquished. “It has lost its last card and its fine 
theories have now only an historical interest.” Yet the materialists will 
not recognize their defeat. Their fear of the supernatural and their 
hatred for the divine have made them blind and deaf of their own free 
will, Only a miracle could convert them. “It would be necessary to 
materialize the spirit and confound reason itself, to make the soul 
palpable and God visible.” These, the closing words of the book, indicate 
the spirit in which it is written throughout, a spirit which leads to the 
extravagant praise of the “discoverer of the lobe of memory” and to the 
slighting reference to David Hartley as “an obscure English sensualist.” 


S. S. Coivin. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Principles of Logic. Grorck Haywarp Joyce, §.J. London: Longmans, 

Green, & Co. 1908. Pp. xx-+ 481. 

This new text-book on the traditional logic has, I am inclined to think, 
a reason for its existence, even beyond the special public for which it is 
more directly meant. It is intended as an introduction for beginners in 
philosophy from the standpoint of neo-scholasticism, as opposed, more 
especially, to the purely formal conception of logic, to the empiricism of 
Mill, and to the newer logical tendencies of German idealism. The result 
is a particularly well-knit piece of work, informed and directed through- 
out by a distinct and conscious philosophical conception which, whatever 
one may regard as its adequacy, is at any rate firmly grasped and applied 
with much logical keenness and vigor. The special point of view comes 
to light, perhaps as clearly as anywhere, in the emphasis on the scholastic 
doctrine of “Terms of First and Second Intention.” The distinction 
here involved between the real order and the conceptual order—things as 
they are mentally represented, and hence as they are subjects, predicates, 
universal terms, etc.—and the restriction of pure logic to this latter field, 
is used continually, and, in my judgment, by no means unsuccessfully, 
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as a help to clarity of thought in a variety of logical matters. On the 
other hand, by the constant insistence on the relation—defended in his 
doctrine of moderate realism—of the conceptual to the real world, and 
on the function of logic as a method always for the attainment of truth 
about the latter, and not as merely formal, the sense of triviality which 
hangs about the traditional treatment of logic is, in a measure at least, 
avoided. As a consequence of the standpoint, the doctrine of the judg- 
ment is consistently conceived as the inherence of an attribute in a subject 
rather than as a relationship of classes, save in the case of a few sub- 
ordinate logical processes. The distinction between the real and the con- 
ceptual orders also is responsible for certain large features in the arrange- 
ment. Thus classification is separated from definition and division, and 
placed in the second part, which, as applied logic, deals with the real 
order; and similarly, in induction, the discussion of the inductive methods 
is put in this same section, and separated from the account of the essen- 
tial inductive process, as the legitimate inference of universal laws from 
individual cases through a mental recognition of causal relationship, which 
is made a part of pure logic. One might easily refer to a number of 
matters of interest in Mr. Joyce’s discussion, for example, among others, 
his treatment of the import of propositions, the canon of syllogistic reason- 
ing, and the chapters on induction, uniformity of nature, and explanation. 
An attempt at criticism in detail would, however, raise so constantly the 
question of the general philosophical background that I shall not attempt 
it here. 

As a logical text-book the volume has some decided merits. The defi- 
nitions are particularly clear cut in both thought and expression, the 
ambiguities which perplex students are adequately covered, and the dis- 
cussion of disputed points is marked by directness and common sense. 
Indeed, as an example of keen, accurate and thorough thinking, the book 
is admirable, and one rises from it with a new sense of the virtues of the 
scholastic mind. That one should also feel that it is perhaps a little too 
definite and finished, that one should get the impression that the universe 
with which its philosophy leaves us is artificially simplified to fit a rather 
too precise and over-adequate logical instrument, may also well be the 
case with some. But this might not necessarily be a bad thing pedagog- 
ically. I imagine that the book might be made useful as a general intro- 
duction to philosophical questions even in a secular school which repudi- 
ated its philosophical standpoint. It is probable that not a few readers 
will feel that, if this is scholasticism, scholasticism is not altogether what 
it has been painted, that it is really nearer to our common-sense world of 
thought and gives less a sense of unreality than some of the more preva- 
lent systems. A treatise like this might at least, I am inclined to think, 
have the advantage of lessening the danger of that complete loss of bear- 
ings which is a not infrequent result of academic attempts to introduce 
the beginner to philosophy. 

A. K. Rocers. 


BUTLER COLLEGE. 
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The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity. Grorce Barton CuTTEN. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1908. Pp. xviii + 497. 


The purpose of this volume is, according to the author, to present a 
summary of the conclusions of the many recent, but scattered, studies in 
the psychology of religion. It is strictly a summary rather than an 
original treatise, and it will consequently interest the general reader 
rather than the psychologist. 

The first part of the work is devoted to a description of the relatively 
pathological or unusual phases of religious phenomena, such as mysticism 
and its attendant manifestations, glossolalia, visions, dreams, stigmatism, 
witchcraft, monasticism, asceticism, various religious epidemics, faith 
cure, miracles, etc., to mention only a portion of the topics treated. The 
treatment is largely descriptive and contains but little detailed psycholog- 
ical analysis of the states or phenomena. 

The latter portion of the book deals with conversion, variations in 
religion with age and sex, the place and function of the different tradi- 
tional types of mental process in the religious experience, worship, prayer, 
religion, sexuality, ete. 

The author is to be commended for the large amount of material he 
has collected from many different sources, as well as for the readable 
form in which he has cast it. It would hardly be fair to criticize him 
too severely from a psychological point of view, as he has manifestly 
written for the general reader rather than for the psychologist. He does 
not pretend to work out any new point of view nor to carry psychological 
interpretations farther than they have been carried in the majority of 
recent works. His psychological interpretations, as far as they go, would, 
in the main, appeal to psychologists as sane and defendable. He is to be 
criticized, however, for failing to grasp the real bearings of the psycho- 
logical problem, and consequently for departing too readily from a scien- 
tific point of view. At the very outset, he states as his belief that if 
God acts directly upon the human mind it must be through the subcon- 
scious, and to this supposed possibility he reverts repeatedly. It would 
take too much space to criticize this assumption as it deserves. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is impossible for a real psychology of religion to 
countenance any such hypothesis. Nor can the science of religion accept 
such concepts as that of the Deity at their face value. Whatever 
else God may be, for the psychologist he is not an external personality 
influencing man through some particular phase of his personality. But 
even if we should grant that God is such an external, personal agent, it is 
difficult to understand why his direct influence upon man should be con- 
signed to the subliminal regions of mind. A real psychology of religion 
will not be written except by the student who clearly realizes that the 
scientific description of mental phenomena, whether religious or other- 
wise, no more requires the hypothesis of a Deity as a causal element than 
did La Place in his “ Celestial Mechanics.” 

It is only fair to the author to say that he is conservative and far 
from dogmatic in his discussions. Thus, in his chapter on immortality, 
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he does not believe that studies in spiritism have as yet afforded any 
positive evidence for or against. And yet just here is the whole difficulty. 
The very assumption that immortality may conceivably be tested by the 
canons of science is to make a serious methodological confusion. Should 
we not distinguish between facts of description and those of appreciation ? 
The belief in God and immortality is a symbol of certain values, or 
meanings, which life has for certain people, and no amount of advance 
in scientific research can possibly transfer these beliefs from the world 
of values to that of scientific description. 

The discussion of the place of intellect, imagination, knowledge, emo- 
tion, and will in religion is based upon the metaphysics of Professor Ladd, 
and is decidedly philosophy rather than psychology. To one who does not 
adhere to this philosophy the exposition here offered does not seem to be 
particularly illuminating or suggestive. 


Irvine Kina. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. April, 1909. Solipsism (pp. 169-188): F. C. S. ScHILuer. - 
Purely theoretic philosophy has real difficulty with solipsism. Philosophy 
which insists that theoretic doctrines must be capable of application to 
practise has an advantage in this respect. “A solipsism, it will say, 
which must in practice recognize other minds and makes no practical 
difference in the solipsist’s behavior, does not logically differ from the 
view it simulates in practice.” Professor Laurie’s Natural Realism (pp. 
184-207): J. B. Baru. -A criticism of volume II. of Professor Baillie’s 
“ Synthetica.” According to Professor Laurie, “The absolute .. . is 
the ultimate object of our knowledge all along the line of experience.” 
In Professor Laurie’s theory, evil finds its possibility in the fact of nega- 
tion. But negation per se is not necessarily evil or source of evil. Evil 
only appears where negation remains as a constant irremovable factor in 
the process of individuality. Professor Laurie’s arguments must rest 
finally on his thesis of the unity and continuity of being. Immortality 
is a case of continuity. On Certain Objections to Psychology (pp. 208- 
230): T. Lovepay.—The scientific independence of psychology is not yet 
recognized. Psychologists are accused not so much of being as of failing 
to be metaphysicians. Most criticism of psychology is not from the psy- 
chological, but from the metaphysical point of view. Reflective Judgment 
—The Highwater Mark in the Critical Philosophy (pp. 231-243): R. A. 
C. Macminian. — A study of the motives and meaning of Kant’s Critique 
of Judgment. “If it be the case, as Kant suggests, that the original 
function of the mind is the Spontaneous, if Productive is the condition 
of Reproductive Imagination ... then it must lie in the power of this 
original function to maintain a distinct realm for itself. The sphere 
where representations rebecome what they have been from the beginning, 
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viz., creations of feeling, is the sphere of the A‘sthetic.” Discussions: 
Mr. Rashdall’s Defence of Personal Idealism (pp. 244-351): Joun Wat- 
son.- A reply to Mr. Rashdall’s discussion in Mind for January. Mr. 
Haldane on Hegel’s Continuity and Cantorian Philosophy (pp. 252-254): 
R. A. P. Rocers.— A comment on Mr. Haldane’s article “The Logical 
Foundations of Mathematics.” Hegel and Dedekind use the term “ con- 
tinuity ” in different senses that present comparison. It is wrong to deny 
epistemological and metaphysical significance to the Cantor-Dedekind 
conceptions. Critical Notices: W. Mitchel, Structure and Growth of the 
Mind: R. F. A. Hoerntz. R. Adamson, The Development of Greek 
Philosophy; J. A. Stewart. J. Royce, The Philosophy of Loyalty: J. 
W. Scotr. Max Wundt, Geschichte der Griechischen Ethik: A. E. 
Taytor. John Burnet, Harly Greek Philosophy: Joun I. Beare. New 
Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Notes. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. December, 
1908. Natives und wissenschaftliches Weltbild (pp. 447-496): Virauis 
Norstrom.—A careful criticism of Mach and the empiricists who would 
absorb subject and form into content of knowledge. Logical satisfaction 
demands as a precondition to a scientific view of the universe an epis- 
temological ego. Further, all views of the universe are relative, and the 
explanation of nature from personality as the center, is the highest and 
completest. Altruismus und Gerechtigkeit (pp. 497-514): Gustav Ticny. 
— Altruism can have no primary place or value in morality: this must be 
given to egoism on the one hand, as the passive factor; and to right or 
justice on the other, as the active factor of ethical life. Uber die Formen 
des Denkens (pp. 515-530): Emi Rarr.- The two fundamental forms of 
thought are intuition and abstraction: the former conditions the concep- 
tion of space; the latter, the conception of time. The dependency of 
thought on its own forms prevents any knowledge of the ego. Prolego- 
mena (pp. 531-546): Georg WeENpbEL.- The philosophical system of the 
future can not be founded on the mathematical and natural sciences, but 
must be founded on experience as a whole, of which natural science is 
only a part. Such a road to philosophy as the sciences furnish could lead 
only to disaster, for the methods of philosophy and experimental science 
are very different. Jahresbericht iiber die Literatur zur Metaphysik (pp. 
547-566): Davin Koicen. Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem CGebiete 
der systematischen Philosophie. Systematische Abhandlungen in den 
Zeitschriften. Eingegangene Biicher. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. April, 1909. La pensée mathé- 
matique: son réle dans Vhistoire des idées (pp. 337-351): G. Minnaup. - 
Mathematical thought has always captivated the imagination of philos- 
ophers (1) because it presents a spontaneity of impulse, and (2) because 
knowledge of the physical world is always implied by the use of the sym- 
bols it creates. La philosophie de R. Eucken (pp. 352-373): J. BENRUvBI. 
An expository study of Eucken’s philosophy with a brief account of his 
career and characteristics as a teacher. La conscience affective (pp. 374- 
399): Tu. Risot. — The affective consciousness is the consciousness of the 
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vital energies of the individual. It manifests itself as one of the forces 
of nature. Revue Critique. La sociologie de G. Simmel: G. PAante. 
Analyses et comptes rendus. Dwelshauvers, La synthése mentale: Fr. 
PautHaNn. Caird, Philosophie sociale et religion d’August Comte: H. 
Roset. Sarolea, Cardinal Newman: L. Arréat. Revel, Vers la fra- 
termté des religions: L. Arréat. Titchener, Lectures on elementary Psy- 
chology of Feeling and Attention: Tu. Riot. FE. de Cyon, Das Ohr- 
labyrinth, als Organ der mathematischen Sinne ftir Raum und Zeit: 
Dr. JANELEVITCH. Baumann, Le ceur humain et les lois de la psychologie 
positive: Fr. Pautuan. Aslan, L’expérience et L’invention en morale: 
Fr. PautHan. J. de Lanessan, La morale naturelle: G. L. Duprat. Del 
Vecchio, Il concetto della natura e il principio del diritto: Dr. JANKELE- 
vitcH. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


Garman, Charles Edward. Letters, Lectures, and Addresses. Prepared 
with the cooperation of the Class of 1884 of Amherst College by Eliza 
Miner Garman. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1909. Pp. xiii 616. $3.00 net. 


Dugage, Henry Roulleaux. Théorie des principes de Vabsolu. Paris: 
Libraire Plon. 1909. Pp. 60. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE sixth international congress of psychology will open at Geneva 
on the third of August and continue until the seventh. The official pro- 
gramme has been issued under date of June 15 and can be had, together 
with full information about the congress, from the general secretary, 
Professor Edouard Claparéde, Avenue de Champel 11, Geneva. 


Proressor Grorce H. Howison has been made professor emeritus of 
philosophy at the University of California. Mr. George P. Adams has 
been promoted from instructor to assistant professor of philosophy, and 
Dr. De Witt Henry Parker (Harvard) has been appointed instructor in 
philosophy in the same institution. 


At Lehigh University Dr. Perey Hughes (Columbia) has been ad- 
vanced from assistant professor of philosophy, psychology, and education 
to professor of philosophy and education and put in charge of the 
department. 











